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Science Opens the Doors of Production 


WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 1 


The keys to the ioe of production are fashioned by 
science by the simple process of putting things together 

in certain workable patterns of relationship. 

In opening the doors of production of the National Plant 
as a whole, through the operation of which we carry on this 
process we call civilization, we face the problem of estab- 
lishing a proper working relationship between its three great 
systems of power. The national resources consisting of 
the land, minerals, forests, streams, bacterial growth, animal 

and plant life, sunshine and rainfall, existing in a vast 
complex of interdependence and unity, constitute by their 
_ pattern of relationships, partly controllable by man, a vast 
system of resources power. From this system of power our 
primary materials and energies upon which physical life 
~ depends are derived. These constitute the storehouse of the 
_ National Plant. The machinery of production construed in 
pvatious patterns of relationship constitutes our system of 
tool power, through which the materials and energies of 
our system of resources power are transformed into useful 
goods and services. Our mines, factories, power plants, 
_ systems of transportation and communication + are divisions 
of the National Physical Plant. 
countless other forms of human association constitute a 
ae ‘system of manpower upon whose energies in its many 
_ forms the content and quality of life depend. 
- The prosperity of our nation, and plenty for all, unques- 
ably depend on the wisdom with which we develop and 
our natural resources, our tool power and our manpower. 
From this it follows that the aims of the national economy 
should be expressed in terms of those human and physical 
sources which are the basis of our national wealth. These 


of which we must set our objectives. It is only 
aims and the methods for attaining them have 
rmined, that the economie and financial arrange- 
ssary to support the aims and methods should 
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machinery and supplies they needed to buy, and the low 

prices and reduced demand for the things they had to sell, 

they could not meet their mortgage obligations on the dates 

they became due. The economic and financial system as a 
controlling force of dollars to be paid at a specified time 

under penalty of the law then drove the farmers off the 

land, disrupted the whole system of agricultural production, 

upset family life, and disturbed the whole economy. 
Operating throughout the whole nation, this controlling 

force of the economic and financial system dispossessed 
millions of workers, closed thousands of factories, and over a= 
a period of ten years prevented the production of 150 aS 
billion dollars worth of goods. During these years there 
was an abundance of raw material, there were millions of = 
people with adequate skills available to work on the farms 

and factories, and there were thousands of factories and 


acres of land to be worked, yet the vontrolling forees of 
our economic and financial system not only weakened the Poe 
very foundations on which our living depends but also = 
deflated enormous amounts of values recorded in industry’s | 2 


This false concept, that the economic and financial system 
should control rather than serve the processes of cultural — 
development and the creation of wealth still prevails in 
the minds of many of those who are active in preparing — 
plans for the post-war world; plans expressed wholly in 2 
terms of investments and prices, savings and profits, and — 
foreign and domestic trade. Plans expressed only in such | 
terms give a wholly distorted view of the essential character 
of the processes of production, consumption, and of social 
and cultural growth. Methods of planning based on such 
aims are wholly irrational since they do not take proper 
account of some of the basie conditions which determine 
the stability of the processes of production and consumption 
much less those conditions necessary to human develop 
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An immediate need is to arrange for the production o 0: 
consumers goods, the necessities for daily living, to th 
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nation’s business. Whereupon the War Production Board 
was created for this purpose. Under the stimulus of this 
system of integration, for working together toward common 
goals, our national production of goods exceeded all earlier 
expectations of accomplishment. One of the central and 
determining elements in this system was that the people 
through their Government underwrote the productive pro- 
gram of the National Plant and balanced production with 
war time needs. 

While many are suggesting that a similar arrangement 
be made for peacetime production, others believe that such 
a policy would lead to the establishment of bureaucratic 
controls in Washington with a resulting loss of freedom of 
initiative by the business men of America. There is reason 
to suspect that any centralized national control, especially 
should such controls be put in the hands of favorites as 
political rewards, could easily become bureaucratic and 
operate against the general welfare. We certainly do not 
want that to happen. On the other hand, something must 
be done about working together more effectively toward 
common goals if we are to meet the conditions necessary 
to provide plenty for all. 


Organization for Capacity Production 


One way of organizing ourselves for capacity operation 
of the consumers goods industries which avoids the proba- 
bility of centralized bureaucratic control, and moreover gives 
reasonable assurance that those who have the “know-how” 
will be getting together on the common problems of jobs 
and production in the consumers goods industries, is to do 
the following: 

1. Establish State Boards of policy and coordination for 
the consumers goods industries. 

2. Membership on the Board to consist of those who 
through experience in both management and labor have the 
“know-how.” 

3. The selection of membership to be by popular vote of 
the members of the producers’ associations, the distribu- 
tors’ associations and the labor unions. 

4. Each Board to find, publish, and act on the facts 

of state consumers’ needs and the productive capacity for 
supplying state, interstate, and foreign needs. oe 

5. The State Boards to select from their number the 
members of a National Board for policy and coordination, 
to work with appropriate agencies and divisions of the 
National Government. 

6. On the basis of recommendations of the National 

- Board, the people acting through their National Govern- 
ment, to underwrite the capacity operations of the consumers 
goods industries. 

7. The terms of the underwriting in turn to be approved 

_ by the Congress. 
Let us examine this proposal first to see if it is constitu- 
tional, and second, if it meets the conditions required for 
_ plenty for all. = a) 
As to our being permitted to work together according 
to this proposal we need to remind ourselves of a few 
ie propositions inherent in our form of government and 
rporated in our Constitution. 
The aims of our Constitution: as stated in its Preamble 
re, among other things: — 

. “to form a more perfect Union,” and 
promote the general welfare.” 


resentatives (the Congress)~in whom “all legis- 
. « shall be vested.” — ectig) 


s are to be attained by the people through their = 
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rules and regulations and appointed commissions to curb 
the power of those special interest groups. 

More recently the people found it necessary to form a 
more perfect union of interests between the owners and 
employees of industry on behalf of the general welfare by 
passing a Labor Relations Act and creating a National 
Labor Relations Board to administer the act. These are 
the kinds of things which the people through the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of their government are 
empowered and supposed to do, When, therefore, we act 
through our Government to form a more perfect union to 
promote the general welfare, and our elected representatives 
in that government are responsive to the will of the people, 
we are very far removed from a totalitarian state. 

But those who oppose a more perfect union and do not 
think in terms of the general welfare are always warning 
the people against Government control and the dangers of 
our becoming a totalitarian state when they find that their 
own little totalitarian states of economic and social power are 
threatened by legislation in behalf of the general welfare. 

How may the State and National Boards of policy and 
coordination act in behalf of the general welfare and carry 
out the function of*coordination? In the matter of con- 
sumers goods manufacture, for example, the first thing to 
do is to assure the full use of our productive capacity — 
for the manufacture of processed foods, clothing, furniture 
and all the commodities used in daily life. This is neces- 
sary because it is the rate of production of consumers — 
goods, which, under appropriate economic arrangements — 
for income distribution, determines the rate of consumption 
of such goods and this in turn determines the standard of — 
living attainable by the people. 

This general pattern of relationship between the govern- 
ment and the industries manufacturing consumers goods, — 
based on good statistical data, competently analysed, would 
serve to coordinate the forces of production and consumption 
and introduce a reservoir effect which would give a much | 
needed elasticity to the whole economic structure of manu- 
facture and sales of such goods. a 

Under such arrangement a guaranteed annual wage ‘to | 
labor could be provided and the whole cycle of production — 
and consumption of consumers goods could be stabilized. — 
This method of integration of production and consumption — 
and assuring maximum production does not require the — 
Government to spend money without equivalent returns in 
goods and hence this part of the Government’s budget 
would always be in balance. In fact, it would lessen the 
burden of taxes to pay the social costs of unemployme 
It also does not upset any existing patterns of the econo: 
nor operate adversely with respect to any existing instit 
tions such as banking and merchandising. i: 

From what we know about the great needs for f 
clothing, housing and household furnishing throughout 
nation, the probabilities are that there will be considerable 
expansion of the consumers goods industries, This is 
it should be, and more probably will be, than by our pr 
disorganized, uncoordinated and speculative methods of 
dealing with this most important part of our economy. 
One considerable advantage in this proposal whi ould 
not be overlooked is the experience to be deri lab 
and management in working together on bo 
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What About the Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill? 
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Last year four distinguished Senators called upon the 
United States Senate to pledge itself to international coop- 
eration. Their legislative product was called B,H,. The B, 
was the symbol for Senators Ball and Burton, with the Bie 

_ denoting Senators Hatch and Hill. In most quarters the 
BH, formula was greeted with acclaim. It gave senatorial 
punctuation to the historical fact that isolationism in the 
realm of international relations had come to the end of the 
line. The Senators received a favorable press, and a grateful 
citizenry, worried about a repetition of the cantankerous 
Senate of 1918, was ready to pay homage. 


Having pointed the way to international cooperation, the 
good Senators had only to dissolve bickering and dissent at 
home, and the porridge was done. So the B,H, Bill (S. 
1171) was thrown into the Congressional hopper. 4H, 
became Hy, because Senator Hill, though invited to partici- 
pate, expressed his belief that the bill both qualitatively and 
quantitatively added up to an explosive and unhappy 
mixture. 


The authors of the bill, not the Senators who introduced 
_ it—but the lawyers who drafted it, have boasted that neither 
_ labor nor management was consulted in the preparation of 
the bill. This is meant to imply complete impartiality in the 
_ deliberations of those responsible for the Ball-Burton-Hatch 
Bill. I am not quick to impugn motives, and I am not pre- 
_ pared to do so here, but it surely is of some interest that 
_ everyone of the men who officiated at the birth of B,H, were 
_ lawyers representing large employers. While the employers 
_were not formally represented at the conception of B,H, 
_ those who by training and affiliation and personal interest 
habitually represent the management point of view were 
_ there. Only labor and the public were left standing outside, 
_ hat in hand. 
And now for a quick analysis of the bill. Of necessity I 
ean present only a hasty and meager picture of some of the 
_ chief features. The National Labor Relations Act and the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Laws were passed in 
recognition of long standing violation of workers’ collective 
bargaining rights by employers. Both laws are predicated 
on the realistic assumption that there is no equality of bar- 
gaining power between the worker and the employer who has 
the power to pass final sentence on the life of the job itself. 
- Understanding this basic economic inequality between worker 
and the owner of the machine, both of these laws protect the 
worker against the wanton aggression of the employer. The 
Ball-Burton-Hatch Act would decimate the essence of these 


laws. 


ts are too well protected by the National Labor Relations 
nd Norris-LaGuardia Acts. There should be “equality” 
ween workers and employers before the bar of justice. 
ployers are to have responsibilities and penalties it is 


sed upon workers. = 
is the way “fair play” is achieved. For example, 
tion of the law makes it illegal for Labor Unions to 
e with the functioning of management: ; 

y interrupting, disorganizing or delaying the per- 


us 
ial actions, or to prevent the enforcement 
actions or policies, or otherwise to hamper 
employer, his representatives or super- 
ising the normal authority of 


se. 


boss could boycott workers without a corresponding right in 
‘The good Senators urge, in effect, that Union and worker The Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill would cover only those 


from the salutary protection of the Wagner Act. 


fair play” to have similar responsibilities and penalties 


of work by employees in order to compel the 
» adjustment of alleged grievances, or to compel 
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What does this seemingly innocuous sounding language 
mean? It practically voids the right to strike, a primary 
right already recognized by the Church in its many pro- 
nouncements, for would not a strike “interrupt, disorganize, 
or delay” managerial action? 

A Union complains about muscle-breaking and _nerve- 
wracking speed-up. Isn’t that “interfering” with manage- 
ment prerogatives? The Union voices its disapproval of an 
hazardous crane which has already claimed the life of a 
fellow worker. Does not this complaint “embarrass” the 
employer “in exercising the normal authority of manage- 
ment”? But the Union protests, “the law cannot possibly 
mean that.” The employer’s quick answer comes, “Well, 
that’s what it says, and if you are not satisfied, let’s go to 
court.” “Let’s go to court” means interminable struggle 
from one tribunal to another, from one mole-hill technicality 
to another-—and the years roll by. In terms of human 
behavior the result is short temper and violence as time 
sharpens nerves to razor edge. It means loss of faith in the 
Union leadership which spends most of its time, energy, and 
finances threshing about in the maelstrom of legal process. 

Look at this neat-looking contrivance: the bill provides 
that it shall be unlawful for a Union to “discriminate against 
an employer.” So a Union which suggests to its member- = 
ship that they refuse to purchase the products of an 
employer deemed unfair to workers can be guilty of “dis- 
crimination.” Then with the speed of a triphammer on 
yielding hot steel falls the injunction, with a demand for 
money damages against the officers and such individual 
members of the Union as the employer sees fit to join in the 
suit. It recalls to mind the infamous Danbury Hatters case 
of the early years of the century in which an employer bank- 
rupted and destroyed a Labor Union and many of its mem- 
bers with a court decision for a huge sum of money. The 
Union had committed the crime of reminding workers that 
since the employer refused to bargain honestly for their hire | 
they in turn should refuse to bargain with the employer for 
the purchase of his merchandise. 2 

The basic unfairness of the Danbury Hatters case and 
others of similar stripe ultimately forced legitimization of ~ 
the boycott as an economic instrumentality. The Ball- | 
Burton-Hatch Bill would return us to the era in which the 
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the latter to defend themselves. ae Re 

The good Senators earnestly profess their desire to pro- 
tect labor’s basic rights. Judge this: the present Wagner — 
Act covers all employers in interstate commerce regardless _ 
of the number of employees working for any given employer. — 


employers who retain 20 or more workers. With one full 
stroke hundreds of thousands of workers are lopped away 


- And judge this too: under the present law the te 
“ecommerce” and “affecting commerce” have received a br 
interpretation by the National Labor Relations Board. _ 
latter has jurisdiction if the dispute or question “tend 
obstruct or burden commerce. The Ball-Burton-H 
creation injects a new concept. The employers’ goods 
services must “directly” affect commerce and must mov 


Secretary's Personal Report 


The MFSS Program of Action, as drawn up by our Execu- 
tive Committee in its prolonged July meeting, for considera- 
tion of members and chapters, was printed in the October 
Buuuetin. No other church group that I know has com- 
mitted itself to a program so inclusive, so courageously spe- 
cific and prophetic. It is a program which clearly describes 
the Federation’s historic and basic goals, and equally clearly 
describes concrete current steps which the Executive Com- 
mittee considers necessary to move our society in the direction 
of these goals. That program, with bibliographical supple- 
mentation, will be at the heart of the Social Action Handbook 
which should soon be completed for mass distribution. No 
one who reads that program should have any doubt as to 
where the Federation stands in this crucial period of history. 
Nor should there be any feeling that the Federation is pulling 
its punches or hiding its light under a bushel or restricting 
itself to vague abstractions. 


There has been enthusiastic response to this statement of 
program. For example, in Oklahoma—both east and west, 
in Northwest Iowa, and in Southwest Texas, small groups 
earnestly studied the program. The testimony in each place 
was that the program offers real and needed light and help 
to progressive churchmen in their particular situations. 
This study of program was followed, especially in Iowa 
and Texas, by marked organizational growth. This indi- 
eates that we move forward on solid ground when folk know 
just where we stand and what we are working for. 


But a program statement fails in its purpose unless the 
issues it poses are constantly studied and persistently acted 
upon. Though we believe the program is a consistent and 
coherent whole, it is obvious that none of us will at any one 
time be working on all aspects of the program; and all of us, 
in our varying circumstances, will be placing greater 
emphasis on some parts of the program than on others. Nor 
is any such program inflexible. In this rapidly moving his- 

_ torie scene we shall ever need to strengthen the program, 
supplement it, bring it up-to-date. 


The Executive Committee recognized that necessity in its 
September 18 meeting and gave consideration to the specific 
issues raised by the atomic bomb and by the grim and grow- 
ing fact of post-war unemployment. For the statement on 
atomic power as authorized by the Executive Committee, see 
page 7. When we sent advance copies of this statement 


‘to our action list (to which we'll gladly add your name in- 
response to a postcard request from you), we supplemented. 


it with two specifie action suggestions: (1) Urge President 
Truman to advise Mr. Stettinius to give leadership within 
the Preparatory Commission now meeting in London to place 


on the agenda of the first General Assembly, to meet on - 
December 4, the appointment of a special committee to. 


consider the question of the United Nations control of atomic 
energy. This committee should bring recommendations to 
the second Assembly meeting and to the Security Council. 
(2) Urge the President and Congress to make known the 
will of the United States government to transfer the atomic 
bemb and its manufacture and control to the United Nations 
and its Security Council, and to effect this transfer speedily. 
Ask for a statement of what our government would consider 
- proper safeguards for such transfer. Explain why speed is 
- necessary, and urge that all of our government’s statements 
and actions in this field be such as to strengthen inclusive 
international friendship and cooperation, and to undergird, 
~ not weaken, the United Nations Organization and its vital 
_ Security Council. Such action is urgently needed. Let us 
know what you do. : 
_ On the central, burning issue of unemployment the Execu- 
- tive Committee supported our total full employment program 
nd the specific current demands for expanded unemploy- 


ment compensation, increased minimum wages, and speedy 
passage of the Full Employment Bill. 


The Executive Committee also acted on the case of L. C. 
Akins, Texas Negro condemned to die for having killed a 
white man with the white man’s gun after the white man 
had first shot and wounded him. Such severe sentence would 
never have been pronounced had the skin of L. C. Akins 
been white. Our Texas Executive Committee member, 
Brother H. M. Ratliff, recommended that we take the 
practical first step of appealing to the Governor for com- 
mutation. This*we did by immediate telegram and follow-up 
letter to the Governor, supplemented by letters to all our 
Texas members urging them to appeal to the Governor and 
the Parole Board. The response from our Texas members 
was magnificent, and to them must go much eredit for the 
fact that the sentence was commuted and the life of L. C. 
Akins spared. 

Also during the last month we have continued to receive 
indications of action taken in response to our Labor Day 
action mailing sent to all of you in cooperation with the 
United Christian Council for Democracy. Vigorous citizens’ 
action on behalf of all of the vital reconversion measures 


therein recommended is still urgently needed. Congress (at — 


the time of writing) has not yet completed positive action 
on a single one of these measures, though unemployment 
and economic insecurity and unrest steadily mount. 


At a time when the war was obviously coming to an end 
and when unsolved and inadequately planned for reconver- 
sion problems were piling up, Congress decided to go on a 
vacation with pay. After the vacationers were forced to 
reconvene, a Senate which is favorably considering increasing 
Senator salaries to $400 per week, decided that $25 was too 
high a maximum for an unemployed worker and his family. 
The House Ways and Means Committee, under Chairman 
Doughton, did the Senate one better. The Committee post- 
poned “indefinitely” all consideration of the unemployment 
compensation proposal. What is wrong with the social con- 
science of Christians (who profess to seek a family or 
brotherhood on earth) that we tolerate such callous indif- 
ference to the suffering of the underprivileged on the part 
of our representatives? 

Such callousness towards the needs of workers at home is 
paralleled by similar callousness towards colonial peoples 
abroad. Witness Bevin’s references to Hong Kong (as 
though it were merely a piece of property and not a city 


teeming with respect-demanding people) in his now infamous ~ 


foreign policy speech. Witness the daily newspaper reports 
that allied and still armed Japanese (!) troops are now 
cooperating in the task of suppressing colonial aspirations 
for democratic independence by the simple expedient of kill- 
ing so-inelined colonial people in French Indo-China and 
Indonesia... One observes silence on these events from Mr. 
Byrnes, who has spoken so eloquently for the alleged cause 
of democracy in the Balkans (where people and governments 


are moving to the left and breaking radically with the F 
One 
also observes that Mr. Byrnes, who says that his only con- — 


notoriously feudal and corrupt pre-war status quo). 


cern is to make Balkan election procedures more democratic, 
never manifested similar concern for democratizing the poll- 


tax, white-primary, one-party election procedures of the state | 


which sent him to the Senate. 


Let us never forget, however, that Mr. Byrnes and the — 
State Department can, like Congress, be made to respond — 
to the voice of the people. ‘Note the encouraging about-face _ 
in the American policy toward Franco! And the utter con- 
trast between the splendid democratic position taken towards 
; and the stupid position taken by 
us, et al, against Mr. Molotov, at San Francisco. 
_ And note the ousting of General Patton and of the thor- — 


fascist Argentina today 
Mr. Stettini 
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Editorial Se 


The Case for Full Employment 


_ The Full Employment Bill, when it becomes law, will’ take 

its place in history among the significant legislative acts 

of our time. It announces as a policy of a free people that 
_ “all Americans able to work and seeking work have the 
~ right to useful, remunerative, regular and full employment, 
and it is the policy of the United States to.assure the exist- 

ence at all times of sufficient employment to enable all 
_ Americans . . . freely to exercise this right.” 


Full employment is of great interest to religious bodies. 
The churches recognize that it is not enough to proclaim 
religious ideals. The ethical ideals of religion must be trans- 
lated into the realities of world law and order, economic 
justice and racial brotherhood. Nor is it enough for us, as 

_ citizens, to enunciate democratic ideals. They, too, must 
come alive in concrete measures that give them reality. 


_ The Full Employment Bill also declares, “It is the policy 
_ of the United States to foster free competitive enter- 
_ prise... .” But its framers realize that freedom to engage 
in free competitive enterprise is, in the long run, dependent 
upon another aspect of freedom, namely, the right of the 
individual worker to a job. A man who cannot get a job 
is not free. The bruised knuckles that have knocked at door 
after door seeking a job may heal, but the hurt in the heart 
ofa self-respecting man who is denied the opportunity to 
_ earn his own living with his own hands and brain seldom 
t heals. The man who must come home at night to tell his 
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_ wife and children he has no job, that no one wants his 

= services, loses his self-respect and often the respect of his 
children. The bitterness in his soul soon becomes resentment, 
and the easily phrased economie panacea of the demagogue 
becomes attractive. It is in such souls that the seeds of 
revolution find warm soil. 


_ Given full employment, and assuming the maintenance of 


may not pass through this day of fundamental transition 
without violence and with full respect for the orderly 
processes of democracy. = 


_ An economic order that cannot provide opportunity for 
all to work cannot endure. Failure to use the full produc- 
tive power of the nation is to sabotage the future. It is 


“means real wealth. To fail to use such labor is to make 
future poorer in a material sense, and, when we con- 
r what happens to the mind and heart of the unemployed 
1, it is to make the future poorer likewise in a spiritual 
nse. Too many men who objected quite properly to the 
killing of little pigs were silent in the presence of mass 
ployment in which a man’s self-respect is killed and 
result of which we failed to produce necessary goods 
hich, as far as true wealth is concerned, has precisely 
same effect as the destruction of goods. The sorry 
taele of idle machines, unused materials, and unemployed 
sent at one time do not make sense. No nation is 
n it possesses men, materials, and machines. We 


y we do not possess such a commodity as tin, let 


civil liberties, there is no reason why the American nation | 


real labor applied to real material on real machines that 


2 all the dollars in the world, but if in a’war © 


| Bisnor Lewis O. HARTMAN........ 
_ BisHor Jamus C. BAKER... 


who insist that to plan is to enslave. That to me is non- 
sense. When this Republic was founded, we thought in 
terms of freedom, and sought to establish governmental 
forms best calculated to maintain and extend freedom. 
There is no reason why we cannot face the economic prob- 
lems of our day and find solution in terms of freedom. For 
instance, we, the people, realized the need of an educated 
citizenry, and planned a public educational system. It is 
the very foundation of our freedom. I returned but recently 
from the battle areas of Europe with a new respect for 
the youth of America and the educational system in which 
he was trained. The American soldier may not be able to 
give a definition of democracy, but he has revealed in his 
conduct the essentials of democracy. He knows its mean- 
ing in terms of the worth of a human being, respect for 
others, and willingness to put the common good first. 
In our complex economic order, the individual is at times 
helpless, and cannot find opportunity to work. That oppor- 
tunity must be provided by a people that would remain free. 
Full employment can be planned, and freedom can be main- 
tained. This Bill provides every opportunity for solution 
within the system of free enterprise, but, in the event of 
emergency, when the opportunity to work is at jeopardy, 
constructive proposals are made which I believe will make 
fundamental contribution to the maintenance of the basic ree 
right to work, = 
The framers of the Full Employment Bill were wise in ~ 
using the word “useful”. It is useful labor that is needed, 
socially necessary labor. The right to work must eventually 
be accompanied by a recognition of the universal obligation 
to work. I do not think of “obligation” in terms of com-  _ 
pulsion, but I trust the day may return when a man’s stand- 
ing in the community will depend upon his service to the 
community. The man or the woman honored among us © 
will be the person who has flung a bridge across the Golden _ 
Gate, or wrested answer from nature in some scientific labora- __ 
tory, or has served in the direction of gigantic enterprise or — 
the government of the State, or the teacher who has brought — 
the lighted mind to succeeding generations, or the mother — 
whose service to the family has enriched and made beautiful 
the fundamental unit of human society. gs <a 
I have seen the result of unemployment as a minister, a 
social worker, an educator. I know of no factor more 
menacing to the Republic than that of mass unemployment. 
The Full Employment Bill is not only an expression of 
sound ethical ideals, of common sense and of justice, bu 
is fundamental to the preservation of the Republic itself 
G. BroMLey OXNAM. ee 
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Religion and Full Employment 


The Full Employment Bill, considerably modified from its 
original form, having been passed by the Senate, at this 
writing is buried in committee of the House with possibility 
that it may not be reported out or, if it is, that it may be 
killed by a hostile House majority. This must not be allowed 
to happen. As Bishop Oxnam says in his editorial, the 
bill’s assertion of employment as a right makes it one of 
the most significant legislative acts of modern times. It 
should be clearly realized, however, that the bill does not 
guarantee full employment—either in terms of 60 million 
jobs or any other specified number. What it does is to 
declare (1) a government policy: “all Americans able to 
work and seeking work have the right to... employment,” 
thus writing into law the right to work; and (2) a demo- 
cratic procedure within which a complete economic program 
ean be worked out. The procedure to be followed is briefly 
and simply stated. 

It eannot be too strongly emphasized that immense diffi- 
culties confront the working out of the new policy in prac- 
tice. All that has happened thus far is that politicians, 
many of them with evident reluctance, under the pressure of 
an aroused public opinion have accepted the right and policy 
of full employment. Implementation yet remains to be sup- 
plied. Ways and means are yet to be perfected in form, 
and made to work in practice. This promises to be a long, 
hard, and painful process. 

___ Over a period of years liberal economists have been assert- 
ing that mass unemployment on any such seale as has existed 
during recent decades is unnecessary, and can be avoided 
without sacrificing the essentials of freedom and of other 
democratic ideals. World War II, following almost imme- 
diately the most sérious of the many depressions experienced 
since the rise of industrialism, demonstrated in an amazing 
manner the possibilities of full employment and unparalleled 
production capacity of the nation’s power resources. More 
than any other influence this demonstration is responsible for 

the conviction, now all but universally held, that what has 

E _ been done in war can and must be done in peace. It is this 

-__ gonviction, held no longer by economists alone but by the 

masses, that has resulted in Congressional consideration of 

the legislation. 


he ultimate test of the effectiveness of the Methodist 
_ Federation for Social Service is in the Annual Conference 
organizations. The national organization has increased sig- 
nificantly in numerical strength and in program activity in 
recent months. A considerable number of tired liberals who- 
in former years had been affiliated with the Federation but 
had sent in no membership contribution or given other evi- 
_ dence of interest within three, five, or even eight years have 
been dropped from the membership rolls. But for every 
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ned as regular voting members. Very many non-voting 


oO Annual Conference Federation — 


~ tts 10,000 members within a reasonable period of tim ait f 


rmer member discontinued at least three persons have — 


To see to it that the newly acknowledged right and the 
new national policy, if and when they become law, are made 
to work will be the obligation of all the people. The policy 
cannot be made effective by government alone. The antago- 
nism and stubborn resistance of even a few powerful indus- 
trialists—particularly in the face of the doubts and fears, 
or the lethargy, of the electorate—ean nullify it. But if 
the people at large—the professional classes, the laboring 
people, housewives, and ordinary citizens all—whose widely 
expressed conviction has made progress possible, recognize 
their obligation. the possibilities inherent in the new policy 
can be realized. 

It is for the Church to bring the people clearly to see 
that the common obligation is a religious obligation. The 
ancient commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” for many centuries has been interpreted to mean 
that it is everyman’s duty to see that the hungry shall be 
fed. So deeply ingrained has been this sense of obligation 
that all people have_ felt uncomfortable and personally 
reproached in the presence of starvation. Few have been 
those who could bring themselves callously to refuse the plea 
of a hungry man for bread. Tremendons reenforcement was 
given to this sense of religious obligation by the Hot Springs 
Conference of 1943 in its declaration: ‘There has never 
been enough food for the health of all people. This is 
justified neither by ignorance nor by the harshness of nature. 
Production of food must be greatly expanded; we now have 
knowledge of the means by which this can be done. It 
requires imagination and firm will on the part of each 
government and people to make use of that knowledge.” 
The interpretation of the commandment of brotherly love 
should now be expanded to mean that it is everyman’s 
religious duty to see that his brother’s right to employment 
becomes an opportumty for a job. Let the Church do its 
full part in making this interpretation an essential part of 
the common body of religious belief, a matter of conscience _ 
with every man, and the possibility of full employment will — 
be realized. And along with full employment there will be — 
produced sufficient food and the necessary goods to make ~ 
possible the health of all people-—W. C. B. 
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strong, active Federation chapters in scores of the Annu 
Conferences and—if not a standard Federation chapter. 
least a small group of active Federation members in ev 
Annual Conference. ae eee eens 

As we have said again and again during the past eighteen’ 
months, this is entirely possible. The Federation can haa 


al 


a number of Annual Conferences, in several of which ney 

before has there been an organized Federation group, ther 
has been marked growth. In many Annual Con 
group meetings resolutions have been passed 
Standard Chapter goal and committees have 
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asserting themselves, stopping at nothing in the way of mis- 
representation and falsehood. Lack of understanding, and 
misunderstanding, of vital issues prevail widely. 

Will the Methodist Church be found on the side lines in 
the forthcoming conflict that is certain to affect-the moral 
and spiritual destiny of every person in the nation? Or 
will it become an ever increasing power in behalf of 
social righteousness and the welfare of all the people? The 
answer depends, in part at least, on what is done in 
your Annual Conference in developing .a strong, active 

_ Federation chapter.—W. C. B. 


Secretary’s Personal Report 
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oughly reactionary Bavarian administration which Patton 
had backed. 
All of which shows that the democratic, progressive people 
are awake and are making their influence felt. One illustra- 
_ tion of this peoples’ stirring is the continued organizational 
_ growth of the Federation during the past month. Recently 
I have visited on behalf of the Federation the New York 
_ East, New York, New Jersey, Pittsburgh, and Newark 
_ Annual Conferences. A New York East Conference MFSS 
_ Chapter has been organized for the first time under the 
_ leadership of a steering committee chaired by the Rev. Lloyd 
_ Worley. Initial steps are being taken for chapter organiza- 
_ tion in the New Jersey and Pittsburgh conferences. Already 
_ existing chapters in the New York and Newark conferences 
_ are lifting their sights and going forward with new strength. 
_ Correspondence from the field continues to tell us of new 
: chapters being begun, old chapters being strengthened, mid- 
: year meetings being held (on an all-day or two-day basis), 
significant social action campaigns being conducted. 
- We know that the days just ahead will continue to be 
marked by intense struggles. But we can face these struggles 
and participate in them without loneliness and with highly 
expectant faith—rooted in the assurance of the solid and 
informed devotion of our membership to that fundamental 
_ transformation of our all too unbrotherly society into the 
democratic world of full employment, racial equality and 
- economic cooperation to which the facts of science, the needs 
of men, and the ethical imperatives of God alike impel 
us—J. R. M. 


Atomic Power 


A statement authorized by the Executive Committee, Methodist 
a Federation for Social Service, September 18, 1945. 


- The most destructive weapon in the history of warfare 
has been used by the United States. In one bombing tens 
of thousands of men, women, and children have been killed. 
at cities have been destroyed. The second bomb used 
as reported to be far deadlier than the first. 
yunter-weapons have not been developed, and perhaps never 


or death for entire peoples—for mankind. < 

_ Temporary American monopoly over this weapon cannot 
arantee the security of America or of the peace of the 
orld. Peacemakers cannot emphasize too strongly that the 
bond is no substitute for international cooperation in 
or friendship with the Soviet Union in particular. 
the bomb makes that cooperation and friendship 
erative than ever. The bomb’s use and discovery 


one nation safely can be trusted with that 


over that w pon, 


Effective 


ill be. The question of war or peace is now a question of — 


ore pressing the preservation and securing of 


ans that no one nation should claim or main- | 
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could now produce atomie bombs in a reasonably short time 
if driven to the attempt.” We are further told that, in order 
to win the race with the Germans to make the bomb, four 
processes were tried, three of which worked. Some other 
nation or nations might develop one of these processes, or 
another even more effective. The basic principles involved 
are already open knowledge. And as the Herald-Tribune 
again points out, it is futile to hope “that the genie can ever 
now be thrust back into the bottle.” 

How could the United States possibly gain by clinging 
to her certainly temporary monopoly? This could only serve 
to strengthen and spread hostilities, suspicions, fears, and 
hatreds between nations. It might well open the door to a 
mad competitive struggle in the development of atomic war- 
fare. This would start mankind on the road to destruction 
and doom by splitting one world, in which peace alone is 
safe, into a divided world. of two or more hostile blocs: a 
grim prospect indeed. 

Fortunately, there exists an alternative. The alternative 
is that, under proper safeguards, the atomic bomb and its 
manufacturing processes be transferred to and controlled by 
the United Nations Organization and its Security Council. 
The President and the government of the United States 
should make known a will to effect such a transfer and to 
effect it speedily. This would serve to clear the international 
atmosphere of ominously growing suspicions and fear. It 
would make clear to the world that our nation has abandoned 
forever the fatal pattern of chauvinistic nationalism and 
isolationism. It would prove the sincerity of our professed x 
aim to look, not to our isolated armed might alone, but to 
the new international organization, for the maintenance of — 
world security. Thus can the atomic bomb be used to 
strengthen, not shatter, the precious fabric of international 
cooperation as begun through the developing United Nations 


Organization. 
Now, not tomorrow, is the time to act—now, before the 
competitive armaments race has begun in full fury, now that es 


the United Nations Organization and its Security Council 
have been set up in response to the overwhelming demand 
of the peoples that the catastrophe of recurring war be ended _ 
through sincere international cooperation and solid world — : 
organization. eseae 
Meanwhile, we should give consideration to the construe- == 
tive possibilities of atomic power. Possibly the doors are 
opening to a new atomic age. President Truman has 
described the splitting of the atom as “the harnessing of the 
basic power of the universe.” Monopolistie control over 
such power for the ends of private profit is as basically — 
sacrilegious as would be similar monopoly for similar pur- 
poses over the air and stars. This vast new power must not 
get into the hands of vested monopoly interests or cartels 
to be used for private profit. It must, rather, be used and — 
controlled of, by, and for the people as a whole. Such con- 
structive, democratic use of atomie power demands public or 
social ownership and control. It is in the hands of the 
awakened people to insist that such be our own nation’s 
policy. — Fa ES 
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Lewis O. Hartman, Chairman. a 
Jack R. McMIcHAEL, Executive Secretary. 
THELMA STEVENS, Recording Secretary. __ 
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PROTEST THE MAY-JOHNSON BILL.—Spokesmen : 
War and Navy and monopolist corporations are 
desperate attempt to railroad the atomic pow 
bill through Congress. It proposes to give a 
commission complete power over research, mater 


Local Labor-Management Conferences 


Joun W. McConnetu 


So long as the program of a social service or social 
reform organization remains at the level of policy state- 
ment and publicity it fails to do its full duty. It is one 
thing to state as a matter of policy what should be, and 
what the members of the group should work for; it is quite 
another thing, and far more difficult, to implement policy 
with constructive action. This observation is so old as to 
be almost trite, but it has particular significance so far as 
the Church’s relation to industrial conflict is concerned. 

The attainment of peace between labor and management, 
like world peace, is a goal to which all can subscribe; and, 
similarly, it is just as difficult to secure fundamental agree- 
ment upon how labor-management peace should be estab- 
lished and maintained. It is not impossible for men and 
women, alert to the conditions in contemporary society, to 
point out those injustices which foster labor unrest. State- 
ments that such injustices exist, and even legislative pro- 
grams designed to correct them, necessary though they be, 
will nevertheless prove inadequate in the long run, unless 
labor, management, and the general public understand each 
other’s problems and viewpoints. Furthermore, it is impera- 
tive that proposals for reform should arise out of the needs 
of industry as management and labor understand them and 
thus gain a realism which the speculations of those some- 
what distant from the scene of industrial strife cannot have. 
Finally, measures promoting economic change gain effec- 
tiveness as those directly affected by such changes lend their 
support, or failing that, at least understand the origin and 
import of the measures proposed. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that. honest, straightforward discussion take place 
between management, labor, and the public in local com- 
munities everywhere in an atmosphere of fairness and good- 
will. Much good is undoubtedly accomplished when men 
such as Alfred Sloane of General Motors, R. J. Thomas 
of the UAW-CIO, Philip Murray of the USWA-CIO, and 
Charles Hook of the American Rolling Mills discuss labor 
management problems on the Town Meeting of the Air, but 
real education can only be effective at the level of local 
union officials, managers of small business or branch offices, 
and ordinary citizens—in other words, at the level of the 
Joe Doakes and Saddie Joneses of labor, of management, 
and of the public. 

I would suggest a series of management-labor-public 
conferences in local churches throughout the United States, 
sponsored by the Methodist Federation for Social Service, 
as one means of putting a down to earth educational pro- 
gram into effect. Such conferences should be small (not 
more than 25); the personnel should be carefully selected 
and invited to attend by personal invitation; “big shots” 
unless members of the local community should be excluded 
along with all formality and speech making. 


The Unofficial Social Action Fellowship — ‘ 
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An unofficial church fellowship devoted to social education 


and action, such as the Methodist Federation for Social 


Service, is not expendable. On the contrary, the unofficial 
- agency must accept a greater responsibility than ever before. 


_ This conviction is based upon the writer’s wide contacts in 


and out of the Church these past three years, and applies 
_ to the Methodist denomination and others which have not so 


-. 1John W. McConnell is Associate Professor of Sociology in New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 

-. Richard Morford, a minister of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
is Executive Secretary of the United Christian Council for 
Democracy, Ee, 
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For very good reasons, representatives of the public 
should be included in the conferences. We are well aware 
that the public has a real stake in the health of American 
industry. Combinations of closed-shop unions and elosed- 
shop managements have in the past compounded industrial 
peace, but at terrifying expense to the public. The public, 
as the voting population most likely to express independent 
judgment, should understand fully the problems of labor 
and management which legislation is designed to correct. 
Further, it is strange but sadly true, there are millions of 
Americans—especially white collar and professional people 
—who have never had a chance to see a union leader, let 
alone talk to him at close range about his problems. More 
important than these reasons, however, is the fact that in 
the presence of intelligent, public spirited members of the 
community labor and management representatives will con- 
sider more carefully, possibly for the first time, the relation 
of their demands and their opinions to the wellbeing of the 
general community. There will be present, in effect, a 
social conscience which probes and questions and criticises 
all that is said. 

The use of the tri-partite structure (labor-management- 
public) on the National War Labor Board has produced 
extremely gratifying results in the solution of industrial 
disputes—largely because decisions are made after full eon- 
sideration of the most reasonable case labor and industry 
can present to an interested group of public representatives. 
The decision, made by the three sides of the Board by 
majority vote, is made in the full light of all the facts, with 
the reasons and logical steps leading to the decision fully 
known to all. Having lived through two years of such dis- 
cussion as a public member of the War Labor Board in the 
New York Region, I know that such frank, face-to-face 
discussion reduces the areas of disagreement immeasurably, 
and gives even the loser, though he may continue to believe 
the final action wrong, the confidence that he has not been 
flim-flammed, tricked, or dealt with in a summary or 
arbitrary fashion. 


The holding of conferences of labor, management, and 
public such as I have suggested above will do a similar job 
in a more general way for the local community. The sig- 
nificant issues will be more clearly defined, the positions of 
labor and management will be better, understood and finally 
tested by the needs and interests of the public. It seems — 
reasonable to believe, therefore, that such conferences in 
fostering greater understanding of issues and personalities, 
might thus contribute significantly to the formulation of 
policy, effective legislation, and in the long run to amicable 
industrial relations, 


far created over-all official departments concerned primarily i* 
with social education and action. But it applies almost as _ 
much to the denominations which do have official depart- 
ments. Are you acquainted with some of the other unofficial _ 
groups corresponding to the MFSS: Church League for 
Industrial _ Democracy (Episcopal); Evangelical and — 
Reformed Council for Social Reconstruction; Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice; Rauschenbusch Fellowship of — 
Baptists;Presbyterian Fellowship for Social Action? These 
five plus MF'SS cooperate through a federation known as the _ 
United Christian Council for Democracy. = cay 
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___ Two challenges facing the Church have been accepted by 

_ the six unofficial groups of UCCD to a degree which cannot 

_ be expected of the majority of the Church: (1) To be a 

_ prophetic voice for a new social order in harmony with 

_ Christian principles; (2) To implement *the- Christian 

_ Imperatives for a new order with the social, economie, politi- 
eal or legislative action required for its achievement. 

It may be said that the stand taken by the Methodist Fed- 
eration and kindred groups ean be called advanced only in 
quite relative terms. But we submit that the difference 
between the MFSS position and that which dominates the 

_ thinking of the majority in the Church is considerable. 
Have you re-read lately the masthead of this BULLETIN 
which declares that the Federation “rejects the method of 

_ struggle for profit as the economic base for society . . . 

_ (and) . . . seeks to replace it with social-economie planning 

_ in order to develop a society without class distinctions and 

_ privileges?” 

This advanced stand becomes more specific in the State- 
ment of Principles adopted by the UCCD when this federa- 

_ tion of unofficial church social action groups was created. 
Were we to revise the statement today we should probably 
not speak so exclusively in economic terms. Nevertheless we 
would continue to recognize the hard economic core of the 

_ world-wide human problem and our convictions in this area 

_ would be no less radical. For this is what the Statement 

- said in part: 

“We reject the profit-seeking economy and the eapital- 
istic way of life with its private ownership of the things 
upon which the lives of all depend. . . . We seek to estab- 
lish a social economy which, under social ownership and 
democratic control of the common means of life, will make 
possible the highest potential development of persons and 
society. . . . We propose to support the necessary politi- 
eal and economic action to implement these aims.” 
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Said Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam in a statement three years 
‘ago inaugurating the Crusade for Christ with special refer- 
ance to winning a pledge from Washington of American 
cooperation in world organization after the war: “The 
_ religious forces of the nation must become influential at the 

place decision is made before it is made.” - 
- Sounds rather elementary but as a matter of fact the 
_ Bishop put his finger on the failure of ministers and church 
_ people—splendid idealism, lots of preaching, forums on 
-oceasion, but no action at the place where it counts in time 
to make it count. = 


__ The responsibility accepted by the churchmen—laity and 


- elergy—enrolled in groups such as the MFSS is first that of 
study to learn the facts, an evaluation of specific proposals 
- under the white light of the Christian test, a decision as to 
which plans will best serve human welfare and advance 
soci ty toward the Christian goal of brotherhood. But the 
cond responsibility which we accept is for action. Action 
h begins at the beginning and never lets up until the 
tory is won. sang Se : 

‘An illustration in the field of legislation will help. We 


on of bills there is no end. But it cannot be too 
ly emphasized that political action must first be 
to the Committee into whose charge the bill is com- 
‘upon introduction. The good social-actioners of the 


to report that an increasing number of church- 


the 


not need to place emphasis upon the introduction of good 
tion, although that is the beginning. Of the intro- — 


service” is one of the important parts of the 


ips are expected to begin pressure at that point. — 
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sentative signed by five hundred outstanding clergymen of 
many denominations from all the states of the union. It 
proved to be an effective instrument in defeating the Red- 
bogey injected into the House debate and in securing passage 
of the measure in that branch. Step by step for two and a 
half years the membership of the UCCD groups has fought 
for this democratic legislation not with public statements 
alone but by the mobilization of churchmen in all parts of 
the country who have continuously brought pressure upon 
their representatives in the Congress. 

In recent days we dispatched telegrams to selected church- 
men whose Senators are members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee which should have voted on the anti-poll tax bill long 
since. One was a Methodist minister in Arizona who wired 
his Senator to oppose any further Committee delay on this 
issue and to vote a recommendation of the bill before them. 
(This minister recruited immediately seven of his colleagues 
to do the same.) But the Committee postponed action once 
again. From the content of the wires he received, the 
Senator knew his Methodist friends knew the score, so in 
defense, after the meeting, he telegraphed them: “I voted 
against postponement on HR 7.” This is a slight bit out of 
the story of the campaign on one issue (in which, inci- 
dentally, the UCCD incurred expenses in excess of $2,000 
which for this struggling organization is a mountainous 
sum). It is only one of a dozen issues the UCCD has taken 
up and has followed hard, moving sometimes through the 
cooperating groups, sometimes directly to the churchmen 
with their permission, as the situation required. 

Since this article is supposed to tell about the work of 
UCCD, we mention a few more of the projects undertaken. 
In 1944 the UCCD published a series of leaflets under the 
general caption “Six Battles for Peace.” Providing a funda- 
mental analysis on each of six major issues facing the nation, — 
these leaflets also carried action recommendations in line 
with their separate titles: Stop Inflation, Secure Full =~ 
Employment, Defeat Free Enterprise Propaganda, Destroy 
Cartels, Eliminate Discrimination and Extend Democracy. 
These analyses appeared month by month in SocraL QUES- — 
TIONS BULLETIN, as you may recall. In leaflet form 
more than 100,000 were distributed by the UCCD and its — 
six cooperators. EE 

Major attention in 1945 has been given to the international 
“battle for peace” beginning with an appraisal of the Dum- ~ 
barton Oaks proposals, following through the San Francisco 
Conference to the Senate ratification. The Bretton Woods 
Monetary Agreement was the subject of another campaign 
in which the UCCD published an analysis of the agreement, 
declared its support, and followed with a series of Actio 
Bulletins which focused the pressure of liberal churchmen 
on Congressional approval. ee See 

The UCCD has matched itself against the recurring es 
in the life of the President’s temporary FEPC and has been 
one of the strong leaders on behalf of legislation for 
manent FEPC. Ten midwestern cities were visited b 
UCCD secretary in April and May on behalf of 
Even progressive church people need pushing and di 
personal contact is the surest way to galvanize them 
action. In this instance they responded nobly. So 


program. 
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churchmen in other denominations with whom UCCD keeps 
in regular contact, numbers roughly 10,000. A rather small 
minority as numbers go! Yet we have ample evidence to 
show that many of these 10,000 churchmen pick up our chal- 
lenges time after time and go to work. First they act them- 
selves, then move to their own congregations, next among 
other church people, and finally to the civic organizations of 
their communities. Often these men and women are at the 
very center of the local efforts on behalf of democracy work- 
ing in harness with community leaders from all walks of life. 


We cite the case of a Methodist minister in Columbus, Ohio, 
who has been carrying the ball for a permanent FEPC for 
Ohio as Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Ohio 
Conference for Democratic Living. Here is a preacher 
yoked with the labor unions, the Negro groups, with Catholie 
priests and Jewish rabbis, moving in on the Ohio legislature, 
standing on principle, but completely capable of matching 
himself against the political realities which must be reckoned 
with if this legislation is to pass. We dare to think that the 
churchmen with whom the UCCD does business are a spear- 
head of progressive action in and out of the church and that 
they are. bearing down with strong influence upon those who 
make decisions before the decisions are made. 


By joining forces in UCCD these six unofficial church 
groups have made a dent on the Church, speaking with sharp 
prophetic voice on great national and international issues 
and recruiting those ready to match conviction with action 
as Christian citizens. “Because we have not been content to 
talk from a safe distance but have taken concrete action to 
back up labor’s program, we have made friends among labor. 
The Negro groups have been grateful for the fight we have 
waged for FEPC. We have made a slight dent, we believe, 
on Washington where so many fateful decisions are made. 


Neither the several denominational efforts nor the joint 
undertaking will make more than a dent anywhere without 
larger funds. It is difficult to get money for liberal causes 
from among church people. The UCCD was never in posi- 

- tion to put full time leadership into its program until Sep- 
tember of 1942 when its present secretary was engaged. 
During the past three years the UCCD has been especially 
fortunate in having a few friends, devoted church men and 
women, who have contributed in large amounts. Yet cer- 
tainly the experience of the MF'SS in the past year proves 
that if we go to the rank and file of liberal churchmen with 
- a strong challenge and an educational program geared to 
-—_aetion, they will put up the money in $5 and $10 amounts 
__ to undergird the work. It is hoped that the other five groups 
will take new courage from the MFSS and go after their 
__ people in like manner for each of them now struggles along 
solely on volunteer leadership. 


___ If our several groups aspire to the role of pioneering for 
a new social order in harmony with Christian principles, 
now, if ever, they must speak with clear prophetic voice, 


ions which will determine the peace at home and abroad. 
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et specifically and persistently, and cooperate with one 
other in order to exert the maximum influence upon the — 


Social Questions Bulletin 


elections on demand to test the temper of the Union. This 
harrying device is not only contrary to good conscience, 
fashioning an evil weapon for an unconscionable employer, 
but its use is calculated to boil up and precipitate greater 
industrial strife, rather than to allay it. 

Of the same label and brand is the Ball-Burton-Hatch 
provision which permits an employer court appeal from an 
original certification by the so-called Federal Industrial 
Relations Board. More simply, this means that after the 
workers have had a democratic and secret election, and have 
named the Union to represent them, the boss can refuse to 
accept this decision as final. He can go to court and carry 
on the skirmish there. Well, is it not fair to allow this 
privilege to the employer? Doesn’t a citizen with a griev- ° 
ance have a right to appeal to the courts of the land? 

The National Labor Relations Board has held, and it also 
has been sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that an employer does not have a right to appeal to 
the courts from the election of workers. Why? Because an 
unscrupulous employer thus could indefinitely delay the 
recognition and functioning of a Union. The legal labyrinth, 
the technical squirrel cage unlocked by court appeal, can 
render a Union impotent for years. How long can astute 
lawyers keep the legal ball bouncing from the date of the 
election of the workers to the final pronouncement of the 
Supreme Court of the United States? The ways of the high- 
powered lawyer are many and devious. 


So a Labor Union is smothered aborning. Before it has 
been permitted to draw its first deep breath of air, it is 
rushed into the chill atmosphere of the courts. Thus, the 
seemingly fair principle of the right of an aggrieved to seek _ 
the protection of the courts becomes perverted into an instru- 
ment to crush free elections of workers in the designation of 
Unions of their own choice. This, apparently, the good 
Senators endorse. Sie 

Some time ago a group of Labor Union attorneys met in 
conference to analyze the legal import of the Ball-Burton- 
Hatch Bill. It previously had been given a thorough going- _ 
over by a brilliant student of labor law. Presumably he — 
had plumbed every facet and possibility of the bill. Yet, as — 
the men carefully discussed the matter together, every few 
minutes a new issue, another subtlety, popped up. The | 
scholar who made the original report felt chagrined, but 
-was soon set at ease, for the men left the meeting after | 
exhaustive exploration, with the conviction that there was — 
much yet in the bill which had escaped them. _ 


_ The point is this: hundreds of major court decisions have 3 
in past years given definite meaning and understanding to — 
the Wagner Act. 
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‘bomb be shared with other nations. 


Social Issues in Today’s World 


The General Welfare - ~ 


CORPORATION WAR PROFITS.—In the light of 
claims advanced by many corporations that they are unable 
to grant wage increases to make up for time reductions 
in the work week and cessation of overtime pay, it is of 
interest to examine the Treasury’s first official report on 
corporate profit in 1943, recently released. The total of 
profits after taxes, of profit-making corpérations, was indi- 
eated as between 10.5 billion dollars as compared with 9.6 
billion in 1942. Some 68 thousand corporations which 
reached into the excess profits tax bracket made $22.1 
billion, out of which they paid less than $14. billion after 
taxes. According to a survey made by the newspaper P.M., 
from official treasury figures, the total of all corporation 
profits since 1939 is about $47.5 billion. This includes many 
small corporations which lost money and others which were 
inactive. The total war profit of the profitable corporations 
alone for the six years 1940-45 is estimated at $56. billion; 
their accumulation in undistributed profits and reserves at 
$31. billion. A measure of substantiation of these astounding 
profit figures supplied by a recent report of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (official government commission) 
showing that in the five years 1940-1944, the working cap- 
ital of all corporations increased $21. billion, or 85 per cent; 
that $1. billion of long-term debts had been paid off; and 
that, in addition, accumulated refunds amounted to $2. 
billion, and might be much larger. Not included in the above 
figures are about $4. billion worth of new corporation plants 
paid for by the Government. When the full story of cor- 
porate profits and individual war incomes is told the shocking 
record of World War I may be almost, if not fully, equalled. 
Again, in spite of the high level of war-time taxes, war 
appears to have been highly profitable business. 


EDUCATORS OPPOSE ATOMIC SECRECY.—Shght 
attention has been given by press or politicians to the peti- 
tion of 64 research scientists and other faculty members of 
the University of Chicago urging that the secret of the atomic 
“Our country has shown 
its strength in war,” the petition stated. “Now, in peace, 
it ean show its generosity and, where need be, its penitence 
... Secrecy concerning the atomic bomb is a temporary 
safeguard against frightful dangers, yet if we attempt, 
probably vainly, to maintain the secret for long we thereby 
reveal and encourage unfaith in the United Nations and 


appear to initiate a secret armament race, pre-eminence in 


which could only be determined by sudden war, presumably 


_ eatastrophice to both sides but giving a probable advantage 
to the aggressor or to the country with the most dispersed 
industry and population. If we could secure mutual sharing 
- of information among the United Nations, a new basis of 
- eonfidence and real security might be attained. We ask the 
Government to seek—through national and international 
- investigation, adequately finaneed—for a more helpful and _ 
-statesmanlike plan concerning the atomic bomb than mere 


ey 


_ persistence in secrecy.” 


‘The above petition was followed later by a statement 


issued at a news conference by the executive committee of 


e Atomic Scientists of Chicago, an organization said to 
ude in its membership 95 per cent of all the civilian 
ntists who worked on the project at the University of 
azo. “The important question is not whether we should 

he secret of the atomic bomb or give it away, but what 
licy of this country should be with the knowledge that 
ears from now there will be a sufficient number of 
on hand in several countries to cause a world 
sientists asserted. -- se 


Americans 


arty 


affiliation in his difficult task to insure international control 
of atomic power Scientists can see no hope of an 
adequate defense against the atomie bomb.” 

Under date of October 13, Robert R. Wilson on behalf of 
the Association of Los Alamos Scientists asserted that to 
try to keep the atomic bomb from the rest of the world “will 
lead to an unending war more savage than the last.” It is 
certain, they declared, that nations other than the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada can produce atomic 
power; “the use of atomie energy must be controlled by a 
world authority.” 

On October 16, as this issue of the BULLETIN is being 
sent to press, the Dublin (N. H.) Conference on World 
Peace releases a majority report signed by prominent edu- 
eators, publicists, and other professional men, declaring that 
“the mounting waves of distrust and fear that threaten man- 
kind may engulf us in a war which, in this atomic age, 
would destroy civilization and possibly mankind itself ... 
there is no time to lose in creating effective ‘international 
institutions to prevent war by exclusive control of the bomb 
and other major weapons . . . the United Nations Charter 
is [now] inadequate and behind the times as a means to 
promote peace and world order . . . in place of the present 
United Nations Organization there must be substituted a 
world federal government with limited but definite and ade- 
quate powers to prevent war, including power to control 
the atomic bomb.” 

No greater mistake in national policy could be made than 
to base security upon secrecy or on an assumption that “We 
are ahead and we intend to stay ahead.” 


Strange Fruit 
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SEEDS OF WAR.—Whatever can or cannot be said 
about the meeting of the five-power Council of Foreign 
Ministers this must be said: it received in this country an 
altogether unnecessary and inexcusably bad press. The 
statement of John Foster Dulles telephoned from London 
following its close, as reported by Bert Andrews of the 
New York Herald Tribune, to the effect that the meeting 
closed on a sound basis, that it gave the five powers a sound 
foundation on which to build, and that Molotov had inspired 
in him (Dulles) the conviction that Soviet-American rela- 
tions are better than ever before, afforded the one really 
cheerful and hopeful note in an otherwise long-drawn-out 
chorus of gloom and despair. In informed circles it seems 
to be generally agreed that there was inadequate preparation 
in advance; that Secretary Byrnes and only to a less extent 
Bevin had lacked time in which to acquaint themselves with 
the problems; and that at the San Francisco Conference 
none of the powers—certainly by no means the U.S.A.— 
exhibited the slightest disposition to limit its own sovereignty 
in the interest of world unity and order. This being the 
situation preceding the opening of the meeting what in 
reason could be expected? How different in essence, after 
all, were the positions of Russia and the United States— 
the former opposing intervention of the Western democracies 
in the Balkan regions vital to Soviet security—and U.S.A. 
insisting on what looks very much like monopolistic control 
in Okinawa and Iwo Jima and right of way in governing 
Japan? The prevailing U.S.A. newspaper attitude leads 
one to question to what extent the press of the United States 
is committed to a policy of systematic sowing of the seeds 
of fear, suspicion, and hatred whose ripe fruit may be 
World War III. From the Hearst Press, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Los Angeles Times, and certain others, on the 
basis of past records, this might be expected. But that vari- 
ous newspapers of a different character would lend their 
columns to deliberate fomentation of suspicion and ill-will 
is deeply disturbing. A case in point is the letter of Herbert 
L. Matthews, New York Times correspondent, written from 
London on September 25. The Council of Foreign Ministers 
is described as shaking under “the impact of a blow” ad- 
ministered by Russian Foreign Commissar Molotoff’s eriti- 
cism of the American occupation policy and his demand for 
an allied control commission. Mr. Matthews goes on to say 
that when the Soviet Commissar “first threw this bomb” 
Secretary Byrnes made the “sharp rejoinder” that the Japan 
question was not on the agenda. Later in the article the 
correspondent says that at the afternoon’s session Mr. 
Molotoff “returned to the fray.” Is there reason to think 
that anything occured in the Foreign Ministers’ Council 
justifying the use of any such warlike, fear-engendering 
language? Anne O’Hare McCormick’s letter, published in 
the same issue of the Times, engages in no such belligerency 
of language. The whole episode is discussed frankly, but 
in quite different temper. It says that Russia’s policy is 


not tactful and, since Anglo-American cooperation is the 


sole hope of future peace, the multiplying and emphasizing 
of points of disagreement is to be regretted. Instead of 
creating suspicion of Russia’s aims the letter assumes that 
just as the United States, Russia sincerely desires to see an 
international security system developed. The Christian 
- Science Monitor, so far as we know, has never been charged 
with undue friendliness to the Soviet government. It is 
therefore interesting to note that it views this occurrence in 
a wholly different light. In its issue of September 27, 
the Monitor said editorially that while Mr. Molotoff evi- 
_ dently hoped by urging a change in the agenda to improve 
-Russia’s bargaining position, it is fair to ask whether the 
_ change might not have opened up new opportunities for 
- all members of the Council—opportunities which, “if the 
- Foreign Ministers and their publics showed sufficient under- 
standing of the needs of these times, become opportunities 
to press anew toward genuine internationalism.” Continuing, 
_ the editorial describes specifically certain opportunities which 
_ might logically have followed opening up the agenda in 
- response to the Russian request. == eke 
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In spirit and eminent fairness in tone how different from 
the intemperate utterances of a considerable section of the 
press was the statement made by Mr. Dulles in his broadcast 
over CBS on October 6. <A good beginning toward suc- 
cessful peacemaking was made by the Ministers’ Conference, 
he said, because it did not create difficulties but brought to 
light difficulties of long standing obscured during the war 
behind the front of wartime cooperation “We are the only 
great nation whose people have not been drained physically 
and spiritually. It devolves upon us to give leadership in 
restoring principle as a guide to conduct. If we do not do 
that the world will not be worth living in.” In compelling 
the United States delegation to take a stand on its declared 
principles, the Soviet delegation was entirely within its 
rights, he declared. Nothing has happened so far, Mr. Dulles 
feels, to indicate “that we may not all come to agree.” 

If we are to have a peaceful world the United States and 
Britain must learn how to live at peace with Russia. There 
is no other way. In no uncertain terms public opinion should 
demand that our American newspapers cease what has been 
in recent months a growing tendency to depict Russian 
policies and acts in the worst possible light; thereby deep- 
ening all-too-general fear and distrust. 


SOCIALISM, OR ELSE.—Protagonists of our private 
profit economy who are committed to efforts to sabotage 
Great Britain’s labor government because it is socialist are 
showing themselves to be very shortsighted. Their assump- 
tion seems to be that if the labor government is caused to fail 
and consequently overthrown the alternative is certain to 
be the return of the Tory party to power. In such an 
event the greater likelihood is that a far more radical group 
will succeed the present comparatively conservative socialist 
regime. This is the prediction of Professor Harold Laski. 
Referring doubtless in part to the attitude of certain rep- 
resentatives of American “big business” Laski recently said, 
“There are not only powerful interests anxious to see us 
fail, but also willing to cooperate in our failure. Hither it 
(the Labor party) convinces the people that democratic 
social principles are valid in practice, or it will give way 
to men ready for some other experiment which will not be © 
democratic.” f 


COUNT THE COST—IF YOU CAN.—Direct financial 
cost of World War II to the principal allied nations—the 
United States, Russia, France, and Great Britain, according 
to estimates of American University Statisticians, has been 
558. billion dollars. This estimate is exclusive of the cost 
of repairing or replacing public and private property, dam- 
aged or destroyed—a cost practically beyond estimate. The 
cost of the war to the United States, including lend lease, 
has been $280.6 billion. Adding to the total the money 
cost to the Axis nations, estimated at 442.9 billion, brings 
the direct financial cost to more than one thousand billion 
dollars. And the end is not yet, since direct war expendi- 
tures will continue for many months to come. 


LET THE CHURCH TAKE NOTICE.—Dr. James L. 
Halliday, outstanding British physician, has recently declared 
that the prevalence of diseases and minor ailments psycho- 
somatic in character “rises or falls in accordance with the 
rise or fall of communal ‘upsetting events’; i.e., in accordance 
with the pressure of environment in its psychological — 
aspects.” By psychosomatic illnesses is meant disorders of — 
which the components are both physical and emotional. The 
term grows out of the conviction that the physical body and 
the psyche are to be recognized as.merely aspects of a single 
organic unit which must be. treated as a whole. In other 
words, when a man or woman is ill scientific efficiency 
requires that the whole person—not merely the heart, or 
lungs, or a nerve—must be treated. War experience has 
resulted in turning the attention of many army doctors to the _ 
validity and importance of psychosomatic medicine. Some 
medical estimates place the proportion of illness of soldiers 
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in World War II definitely psychosomatic — including 

psychoneuroses—as high as 80 per cent. In civil life dur- 

ing recent decades the incidence of the so called functional 
_ diseases has either risen or remained practically stationary, 

while the rate of disease due to microbes or other physical 
pathogenic agents has markedly declined. The great 
scourges of former times—such as smallpox, diphtheria, 
searlet fever, and typhoid—no longer rank high as causes of 
death while heart disease, nervous disorders, and mental 
illnesses have steadily inereased. A clear implication is that 
the pressure of our competitive economy is becoming so acute 
- that the human organism cannot endure the strain. The 
_ responsibility of all agencies concerned with public health— 
health of body and soul—thereby fundamentally and inescap- 
_ ably becomes one of changing the social and economic 
_ environment that men may live. 


THE WAR AND VENEREAL DISEASE.—As always 
in wartime an immense increase.in venereal disease occurred 
_ during World War II. Increase appears to have been world- 
wide. Surprisingly, nations in which large progress had 
been made in recent decades in the direction of entirely 
_ wiping out venereal disease have suffered as much or more 
_ than others. One would expect to hear of large spread of 
infection in Italy, France, and Germany, but it is a surprise 
_ to read the statement made by Dr. Thorstein Guthe, Assist- 
ane Surgeon General of the Norwegian Public Health 
: Service, that during the war years syphilis has increased 
3 
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sixfold in Norway and ninefold in Denmark. Even in 

Sweden, a neutral country, there has been a sharp rise in 
the rate of infection. Increase among American troops in 
_ Europe, according to the American Social Hygiene Associ- 
ation, has been very serious—attaining in August the rate 
_ of 150 per 1000—three times as great as in 1944. In the 
_ first two months after V-E day, 1300 cases of venereal 
_ disease were reported among American soldiers in Germany. 
In the Philippines since the occupation the ravages of 
_ disease have been still greater, twenty times as great as pre- 

viously reported. Nor has the U. 8S. eseaped. During the 

first six months of the present year, according to statements 
_ attributed to the head of the venereal-disease control division 
of the Army Medical Corps, Lt.-Col. Thomas H. Sternberg, 
the rate of infection rose to 43 per 1000. Even more dis- 
turbing is the statement of Dr. James H. Lade of the New 
York State Health Department that in rural New York the 
rate for early syphilis in 1944, in the fifteen-to-twenty-year- 
old age-group, was 114 per cent higher than in 1941. The 
increase in New York City has been more than 200 per cent. 
- It should be remembered that in the case of World War I 
the greatest spread of venereal disease occurred in the post- 
‘war period. War-time controls undoubtedly have served 
hold commercialized prostitution in check. In more than 
hundred American communities red-light districts were 
lished. Numerous vice rings were broken up. Many 
fessional prostitutes turned to employment in war indus- 
ies. If and when war-time emergency controls are lifted 
re is certain to be a resurgence of organized prostitution, 


inhibitions weakened by their war experience many 

seek to continue the indulgences of war-time. Only 
public awareness of the danger that threatens, increased 
ntion to the problem by social agencies—including the 


trol measures, can increasing spread of venereal 


-economy and speed and they could not have been v 


will be greatly accentuated in case of widespread — 
loyment. With emotional tensions heightened and , 


- which recently adjourned in Paris appears to poi 
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Religion and Labor 


LABOR PEOPLE AND CHURCH PEOPLE.—“ As I . 
meet with labor people,” writes W. B. Spofford, Executive 
Secretary of the Church League for Industrial Democracy 
(Episcopal), I am struck with a marked difference between 
them and Church people. They want action... . Church 
people, in contrast, are inclined to think they have done 
something brave when they meet comfortably in conference 
ane cee a manifesto setting forth what someone else ought 
to do. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ CONVICTIONS.—An organiza- 
tion of professional social workers, the Social Work Action 


- Committee, whose address is Box 294, Madison Square Sta- 


tion, New York 10, N. Y., issues a series of leaflets on 
social work action. The first in the series, “A Social Work 
Program for Full Employment”, is a statement of convic- 
tions about employment which “social workers of necessity 
hold”, as follows: (1) “The need for labor is limited only 
by the world’s need for goods and services . . . (2) Work 


must be satisfying and provide a decent living ... (3) 
Mobility of labor and retraining must be assured ... (4) 
There need be no involuntary unemployment in a free 


society... .” 


In support of these beliefs the writer says, “Social workers 
have their special reasons for thinking about unemployment 
in this way. Their experience teaches them that men work 
because of an inner need to create and achieve. They are 
not afraid that the removal of the driving threat of hunger 
will result in a growing ‘rocking chair brigade’ who will 
rest while others labor for them, thus leaving the work of 
the world undone or in need of excessive effort from a few = 
willing hands. ane 

“Social workers have seen more of deteriorated work habits = 
than any other single profession and they know that such 
deterioration, whether it be characterized as ‘laziness,’ 
‘inefficiency,’ ‘clock watching,’ or plain ‘cussedness’ has its — 
roots either in social or personal maladjustment. Unsatis- 
fying work, work that is too hard, hours that are too long, 
returns that do not even provide for decent subsistence— 
these are the enemies of production and not natural sloth. 
Everyone is lazy sometimes. No healthy person is lazy — 
all the time. Ree es 

“The removal of the deterrent aspects of work, the assur- 
ance of a decent living and of really free choice would 
release resources of personal energy and effort such as the 
world has never known. The war and its tasks, hideous, 
repetitive, and immediately unrewarding, should have prove 
to the world what social workers know—that no work is so 
inherently distasteful, but that, if necessary, it will be d 
not by compulsion but by common consent. Even the e 
pulsions we have invoked in war have been meas 


in a democracy without common consent.” — 


WORLD LABOR FEDERATION.—IE the politicos, st 
too largely dominated by the ideology and practices 
kind of power politics that has led the world to the b 
destruction cannot find the way to world uni 
can. At least the outcome of the World Labor Confere: 
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it proves to have been a failure, of the ministers in London 
was probably less important in its ultimate significance than 
the success of the labor conference in Paris. 


Race Relations 


NORTH AMERICANS EXPORT RACE DISCRIM- 
INATION.—Negroes have lived in Panama since early 
colonial times. For generations no specifically “Negro 
problem” existed. No discrimination was practiced; no 
prejudice expressed. Now all this has changed. Because a 
man happens to be black he is treated with a certain degree 
of inferiority. In Panama City whites are preferred to 
blacks in various lines of employment. Frequently the 
“help wanted” advertisements in newspapers specify that 
applicants must be “white Panamanians.” The explanation? 
It is largely the influence of the North American race idea 
and attitude as imported into Panama by North American 
political representatives, business men, and tourists. “Under 
the influence of the North Americans,” says Ramén Carrillo 
in a paper presented in the Institute of Social and Economie 
Research of the Inter-American University (published in its 
Bulletin for July, 1945), “Panamanians have begun to 
put marks of color identification upon each other. . . . The 
most notable North American influence, and which represents 
a realistic problem worthy of the most serious study, is that 
which has sprung from that racial concept and discrimina- 
tory practice. . . . The new discriminatory attitude toward 
the Negro has become so acute that we have noticed a certain 
fear on the part of some Panamanians about engaging in 
friendship, more or less intimate, with Negroes for fear of 
being mistaken for Negroes themselves.” 


JUSTICE BEFORE ECONOMY.—tThe zeal of Congress 

for cutting appropriations of government agencies, recently 

almost feverish, is in danger in some instances of defeating 

- the ends of justice. The WRA appropriation for the cur- 

rent fiscal year is $25. million. The House appropriations 

~—--—s gommittee has recommended a cut of $5. million. What will 

be the effect of such a cut on the program for returning 

_ Japanese-Americans to normal life in communities where 

they will have a chance to live unmolested and to earn a 

decent living?- If that program is wrecked through forced 

economics another chapter will be added to the already far- 

__too-long story of injustice. Wrecked it surely will be if— 

due to the carrying through of the proposed cut—the centers 

- will have to be liquidated and the work of the agency ended 

by December 15, as has been said would be necessary. Here 

is a ease for prompt protest to your representative in 
_ Congress. 


___GUNNAR MYRDAL SAYS: “The treatment of the 
_ Negro is America’s greatest and most conspicuous scandal. 
_ It is tremendously publicized, and democratic America will 


continue to publicize it itself. For the colored peoples all 
over the world, whose rising influence is axiomatic, this 


scandal is salt in their wounds.” 


-_- Rural Welfare | 
OMOTE DECENTRALIZED LIVING.—Keen 


headed by Thomas Hewes, former special assist- 
ecretary of State, to promote further education 
ation of information concerning decentraliza- 
urposes are more Soret: stated: to 
living in the 16,000 towns and villages of the 
Spies and individual removal to 


the closing of the War Relocation Centers for Japanese-— 


aches to the recent establishment of the Lyme — 


_ ship of 36,896, operating 166 stores an 
nine communities and employing 1800 ; 
fa 


a free market at — 
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THE SOIL AND THE GOOD LIFE.—During the war 
a new organization concerned with the basic significance of 
rural life and the importance of right attitudes toward the 
land and its use was formed in Great Britain. It is known 
as the Council for the Church and Countryside; its secre- 
tary, the Rev. Patrick McLaughlin (St. Anne’s House, 57a 
Dean St., London, W. I.). In membership chiefly minis- 
ters and lay sociologists, the Council holds that many of our 
current social ills spring from the separation of urban people 
from their roots in nature and the soil. There are certain 
harmonies in nature which are a part of God’s creative pur- 
pose. An understanding of “what man is in the order of 
creatures,” and life in accord therewith, it is contended, is 
essential to the building and maintenance of a healthy 
society; the ultimate survival of man is dependent upon 
maintaining the vitality of the soil—a living organism—and 
cooperating with nature on her terms, which are a part of 
God’s plan for his creation. The philosophy of the move- 
ment roots in a number of books which antedate the organi- 
zation, though the organization in turn has stimulated the 
writing of others. Altogether an extensive literature has 
been developed, of which a few of the more important books 
are: Discipline of Peace, Barlow; The Living Soil, Balfour; 
The Rape of the Earth, Jacks and Whyte; Look to the Land, 
Northbourne; Famine in England, Portsmouth. An account 
of an attempt to found an agricultural community is given 
in Journal of a Husbandman, Duncan. 


RURAL POVERTY IN THE SOUTH.—More than 40 
per cent of the people of the South live on farms but the 
worker off the farm averages four times the yearly income 
of his rural neighbor. As a consequence, says the Southern 
Patriot (Southern Conference for Human Welfare, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.), the farmer’s poverty pulls down the living 
standards of all Southerners. Southern farms are too small 
to provide a decent living, averaging about one-half the size — 
of farms outside the South: 34.9 crop acres in the South; 
68.4 elsewhere. Forty-nine per cent of Southern farmers 
are tenants, the system perpetuating one-crop farming which 
is destructive of the soil and promotes instability of the farm 
population. Of the nation’s badly eroded land 61 per cent 
is in the South. An area equal to that of the whole of South 
Carolina has been gullied and washed away. Proposing 
easier credit terms, aid to rural cooperatives, an extended 
soil conservation program, tenancy improvements, tax 
reform, and emergency aid for the tens of thousands of 
farmers certain to be displaced by the cotton picker 
machine, the Southern Conference for Human Welfare calls 
for government purchase of large units of land, reconversion 
into economically-sized farms, and resale at long-time, low- 
interest rates at a price based on the long-time earning pow 
of the land. > Ba 
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- Cooperation — <e 
RELOCATION CENTER COOPS LIQUIDATE.—With _ 


American civilians nine of the war-time period’s outstan 
examples of democracy are being liquidated. Affor 
evacuees a means of applying the principles o 

to business operations, these cooperatives were aut 
and operated with entire independence of the governn 
By the end of 1944, nine societies had attaine 
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ment had no investment in t. 
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average of five persons in each household. The govern- 
ment’s purpose, according to Chen Chih-mai, Counselor of 
the Chinese Embassy in Washington, as quoted by Wallace 
J. Campbell of CLNS, is to encourage the organization of 
& cooperative in every PAO. “The idea of* the’ promotion 
of cooperatives,” says Dr. Chen, “is deep rooted and will not 
be changed because of opposition. The government economie 
policy 1s more progressive than it is in your country. We 
are actively working on a program, of which the coopera- 
tives are a basie part, which will prevent»the formation of 
trusts and cartels.” Most of the rationed goods in China— 
rice, coal, oil, salt, and cloth—are now distributed, it is said, 
through consumer cooperatives. F 


COOPERATION AND FULL EMPLOYMENT.—The 
recent rapid growth of consumer cooperatives will make a 
significant contribution toward the attainment of labor’s 
objective of full employment. This is the conviction of 
Nelson Cruikshank, director of social insurance activities of 
the American Federation of Labor. “The Co-ops,” said 
Cruikshank in a recent address, “can help workers reach the 
goal of full employment by increasing the purchasing power 
of the people through the use of the patronage dividend by 
which the co-ops return their earning to consumers. . . . 
Co-ops provide the only visible democratic solution to the 

— eontrol of production for the general good.” 


AN AMERICAN FOLK SCHOOL.—Taking a leaf from 
the experience of Denmark, a group of. socially-minded 
- Americans have initiated an American folk school at Clover- 
dale, Michigan. The first session continues from October, 
1945, to June, 1946—a thirty-two week term. Ten dollars 
per week covers board, room, and institutional costs. The 
school is conducted under the auspices of Circle Pines 
Center, now in its eighth year. 


COOPERATIVES AND UNRRA—tThe first truckloads 
of supplies furnished by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration from the Black Sea Port of 
Constanza for relief in Poland were turned over to the 
Union of Polish Cooperatives for distribution. The ship- 
ment included flour, peas, rice, and cereals. The Union 
(SPOLEM) was the largest commercial organization in 
Poland before the War and after the German forces were 
driven out was used by the Ministry of Industry of the 
Provisional Government for distribution of large quantities 
of cotton, cast iron, and enamel utensils, buckets, and nails. 


BRITISH MANSION HOUSES A CO-OP COL- 
_LEGE.—Standford Hall, a magnificent eighteenth century 
mansion, together with a wooded estate of 275 acres in Not- 
_tinghamshire near Stratford-on-Soar, has-been purchased by 
_ the Cooperative Union for the use of a Cooperative College. 
The building, constructed in 1774, is admirably suited for 
the purpose. In addition to the large principal bedrooms 
which ean be utilized for dormitories there are forty single 
rooms. Reception rooms on the first floor are suitable 
a library and for study and lecture halls. Facilities 
ude a theater, seating 350 persons; a well-equipped gym 
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green-houses; and a nine-hole golf course. The forest 
timber valued at £15,000. Thus in England does the old 
r give way to the new. ee 

EDISH COOPERATIVES ADVANCE.—The 700 
eratives of Sweden, operating some 6,500 stores, report 
of $225 million—an advance of $30 million over 
‘co-op stores now handle about 15 per cent of 
retail 
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d badminton court; an open-air swimming pool; a boating — 
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Labor Concern 
Epwin A. Brown 


LABOR BILLS.—Now before Congress are seven bills 
regarded by organized labor as vital to its interests: 

HR 2202—S8 380. The Murray-Patman Full Employment 
Bill which recognizes the obligation of the Government to 
ensure full employment and full production. (Passed by 
the Senate in modified form, but still on the House calendar.) 

HR 3737—S 1274. The Doughton-Kilgore Emergency 
Bill to increase unemployment compensation. 

HR 3293—S 1050. The Wagner-Dingell Bill for a full 


plan of health, accident, old age, and unemployment 
insurance. 

HR 3841—§ 1282. The Pepper-Hook 65 cent-minimum- 
wage bill. 


HR 2232—S 101. The Chavez-Norton Bill establishing a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices Commission. 

HR 2346—S 1128. Seamen’s Bill of Rights. 

HR 3719. The Patterson Bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to establish a 75-cents-an-hour wage floor, a 
35-hour-work week with time and a half for work after 35 
hours and extended coverage of the act to all workers 
engaged in commerce who are now specifically excluded. 


TIME LOST IN STRIKES.—The campaign of the anti- 
labor press to rouse public sentiment against organized labor 
on the ground that strikes were sabotaging war effort was 
careful not to mention time lost by other groups. Now 
comes Vice-Admiral Taussig who says, according to the 
Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute, that 
30,000 men, or over 1.1 per cent of the entire naval organi- 
zation, were at all times either absent without leave or absent 
beyond leave. This means that in the Navy alone 14,000,000 = 
man-days of military service were lost each year because of : 
unlawful absences. In 1944, time lost because of strikes 
amounted to one-tenth of one per cent of availlable working 
time, or a total of 8,500,000 man-days of idleness. 


BRITISH LABOR IN INDIA.—There seems little likeli- 
hood that Britain’s Labor government will make any quick 
reversal of Churchill’s policy toward India. In reply to a se 
question raised by J. J. Singh, president of the India = 
League of America, in conversation with Clement Atlee, — 
whether he and his party had given any thought to finding -— 
some way of settling the Indian problem, Atlee is quoted as __ 
having replied: “I would like to ask yow that question. | 
Have the Indians decided among themselves what they want? _ 
It is very difficult for us to do anything when we know that 
anything we may offer will be rejected. I really think it is — 
up to the Indians.” ~ sees EES 


TEN YEARS OF SOCIAL SECURITY.—The ‘Social — 
Security Board has reported that in the first ten years of its — 
life it has paid out in benefits to individuals in the United 
States approximately nine billions of dollars. This includes — 
more than two billion paid out. for unemployment compen- 
sation to some 36 million insured workers. Nearly 72 
lion persons, roughly two-thirds of the total popula 
above the age of fourteen, have earned some credits. A! 
forty million are now insured so that in the event o: 
death or retirement benefit payments will be made. _ 
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The Gederation Maillag 


Dear Friends: I would like to add my commendation to the 
many others for the fine quality of SOCIAL QUESTIONS BULLETIN. 
. .. No one solicited me for subscription. I have had access 
to copies since March, read them and decided the BULLETIN is 
something I cannot be without. ... Enclosed is $10 for my 
subscription to the Federation. I would like the BULLETIN 
to start with the January, 1945, issue, if possible. I particularly 
want the articles by Muelder and Craig... . Secretary 
MeMichael’s article in the May issue on ‘‘The New Social 
Climate in the South’’ was of special interest to me, being a 
southerner. It is amazing to me how many people seem to 
think there is nothing progressive in the South. There is plenty 
that isn’t, but then we don’t have quite the monopoly on social 
conservatism which uninformed people attribute to us... . 
am listing the names of several persons who would be interested 
in the Federation and in the BULLETIN, if not already 
members.—Evelyn Sewell, California. 


Dear Friends: I have been following the new developments 
in the Federation with interest. Some of us here in the Hastern 
South America Annual Conference continue to do something 
along Federation lines in our Conference. I must admit that 
most of our proposals are turned down, but they continue to 
be brought up which at least means a kind of education. A 
case in point is our resolution on the Methodist Church-and the 
race problem.—Harl M. Smith, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Dear Friends: The ‘‘common man’? has won a great victory 
in the battle against Toryism in England. Much credit is due 
Churchill for holding the line in the nation’s dark days but he 
is an incurable Tory. In our country the Church has a great 
role to play if it will only take the lead but I fear it is more 
closely allied with corporate finance than with the needs of 
ailing humanity. Beware of the honeyed words of reactionary 
leaders. They see the world trend and they are determined to 
turn it to the advantage of organized greed rather than give 
the underfed, ill clothed, and poorly housed a chance to live 
decently . . . More than ever we need clear vision of ways 
and means of educating and guiding the masses in their own 
best interest. I think in these days I understand better than 
ever before Christ’s brooding over Jerusalem: ‘‘How often 
would I have gathered your children together . . . and ye would 
not!’’ May the Church fuifill its mission in this great, chal- 
lenging day!—Candis Nelson, Seattle, Washington. 


Dear Friend: We are making some progress locally on receiv- 
ing Japanese-Americans back into our community. There has 
been no unfavorable reaction thus far. The worst incident was 
at Auburn. I was in Loomis recently visiting some friends who 
have returned and found that their garage had been burned; 
- almost demolishing their home also, which the fire department 
was able to save. The little home of the grandmother of the 
family had been burned. The families were without bitterness. 
There have doubtless been many similar un-American activities, 
although I have not heard of them. In general, public spirit 


seems friendly and I believe fair play will be assured.— George 


Colliver, Stockton, California. 


Books and Pamphlets 


Affairs Pamphlet No. 103, Publie Affairs Committee, Ine., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 1945, 32 pp., 10ce). 
_ The author, formerly Assistant Attorney General of the United 
_ States, now Associate Justice of the United States Court of 
_ Appeals for the District of Columbia, sees a marked trend in 
American public opinion toward a renewal of confidence in the 
beneficence of big corporations and acceptance of the fallacy 


that they represent the American way of economic life. This . 


trend, largely a result of a high advertising crusade financed 


by big business, is made possible because the people generally 


do not distinguish between genuine free enterprise and the 
_ Spurious article represented by the prevalent type of industrial 
_ organization variously named ‘‘holding company’’, ‘‘ corporate 
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_ Cartels or Free Enterprise? Thurman W. Arnold (Publie 


_ illustratio 2 
' pictures and a stronger putting of the case would have re 


Social Questions Bulletin 


merger’’, and ‘‘cartel’’, whose real purpose is to restrict com- 
petition and establish monopoly control. ‘‘Never in our his- 
tory has so much been said in praise of free competitive enter- 
prise yet never has there been a greater concentration of eco- 
nomic power in a few hands.’’ Instead of encouraging free 
enterprise, whenever these big organizations acquire control of 
a market these practices follow: (1) ‘‘They seek to consoli- 
date industrial power by destroying existing independent enter- 
prise.. (2) They prevent new enterprise from entering the 
field. (3) Having accomplished these objectives, they restrict 
production and raise prices. (4) They stop the introduction 
of new and more efficient methods in order to maintain obsolete 
ways of production. (5) They set up arbitrary and despotic 
control over production and exploit weaker members of their 
own group. (6) They enter into politics using money and 
economic coercion, making alliances with other powerful groups 
against the interest of consumers and independent producers 
... (7) They form economic policies for the nation’’. It is 
high time, Judge Arnold contends, that we recognize the con- 
flict between American ideals and the existing corporate busi- 
ness structure and its practices and abandon the illusion ‘‘that 
industry controlled by private agreement is capable of | any 
other policy than that of restricting industrial progress. 


Labor Fact Book 7%, Labor Research Association (Interna- 
tional 'Publishers,-New York, 208 pp., $2.25). ; 
Information please. How many of the following questions, 
pertinent to the overall labor situation in the United States 
can you answer? What is the total AFL membership? How 
many national and international unions are affiliated with AFL? 
What are the three largest CIO unions? What is the total 
CIO membership as of latest figures reported? What is the 
position of CIO, as expressed in its convention resolution, on 
anti-Semitism? How many women are members of trade unions? 
What percentage is this membership of the total number of 
women employed in all industries in 1944? How many unions 
admit Negroes to membership? From what AFL unions are 
Negroes excluded by constitutional provisions? What per- 
centage of all workers in private industry as of 1944 were 
employed under terms of union agreements? For the latest 
war year for which figures are available (1942) what per 
centage of USA families had a money income of less than 
$1500? How many wage-earners in USA received in 1944 
less than the 40 cents an hour minimum rate? ; 
What is your score? Answers to these and hundreds of 
other similar questions are to be found in Labor Fact Book 7, 
published in September, 1945. Contents are grouped under 
eight heads, some of which are obvious from the foregoing 
questions. Some others are ‘‘Labor and Social Conditions’’; 
‘“Farmers and Farm Programs’’; ‘‘Labor in other Countries’’. 


Race Discrimination—and the Law, Carey. McWilliams (Na- — 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liberties, 207 Hast 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Pamphlet, 1945, 24 pp., 10¢). 
Reprint of the significant article under this title which appeared 
in Science and Society in the Winter, 1945, issue. An effective 
answer to the oft reiterated statement that legislation against - 
discrimination is futile, and dangerous to the public welfare. 
Evidence is given that discrimination of all kinds has been 
successfully challenged by legislation. The threat to democracy 
contained in continued discrimination against minority groups 
is effectively stated. This is a good pamphlet to put into the 
ares of open-minded lawyers, teachers of sociology, and social 
workers. 


face Riots Aren’t Necessary, Alfred McClung Lee (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 107, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 10, N. Y¥., 1945, 832 pp. 10¢). 

This pamphlet is encouraging coming as it does out of Detroit, if, 
written by a resident of that riot-plagued city. The author 
is professor of sociology in Wayne University. He points out | 
some of the danger signals; suggests what to do if a crisis 
threatens ; what more to do if a riot actually breaks out; and | 
insists that good planning can prevent race riots. ie 


Guaranteed Wages the Year Round (Department of Research 
and Hducation, CLO, 718 Jackson Place NW, ‘Woahingtan® ». CL 
Pamphlet, 1945, 24 pp, 10¢). fag 

The case for a guaranteed annual wage briefly stated 
an elaborately illustrated and attractively printed pamp. 
From this reviewer’s point of view the too numerous stri 

distract attention from the argument. 


in a more effective presentation.  _ ee 
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